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!9N t>esiiuiiii2 ttiit joitnul In 
1 the brm of diqolnted notet 
I relating to a fint visit to 
I B«gt*«v<, which will be 
I abort *ad without prepar'' 
' to, I ouiat atk the in/ 
dulgence of die reader of these cunory 
finet, dotted down anyhow and anywhere. 
These, for instance, will hare been ^aced 
on die table, covered with adrertisemenlSt 
of a waiting^voom at tlie extreme end ol 
die pier which limiti die little town of 
Kydcand in the midst of a crowd of tra>' 
vdlert who are arriving either by tram or 
rail — for bodi run side by side aloog the 
pier — and ore just about to take the boat for 
FortsmoudL The bell ringi^ smoke pours 
from die funnds, loud calls are heard from 
one end of the eafdanade to the other. The 
young glris with their hats awry and their 
gloves with wide stitching, who are taQdi^ 
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tog^er two steps from me, the merchant 
who 18 finishing his letters and d^^ping his 
pen in this same inkpot, the girl at the 
counter with her wondering eyes, from 
whom I bought these sheets of notepaper 
and borrowed this pen, do not dream for a 
moment that I am trying to sketch from 
nature the landscape which stretches around 
us* So the world moves on, each one kl* 
lowing his destiny and his thoughts, and 
ahowing but the outward semblance and, 
as it were, ghost of himsel£ Nowhere is 
the feeling of the loneliness of each life 
more marked than in the course of a 
hurried journey through a country whose 
language one understands but imperfectly* 
But the beauty of the thrilling sight of the 
waves soon dissipates this sadness* The 
wdMefined line of the English coast stands 
out in the distance, the houses of Ports^ 
mouth shine white in the brilliant sunlight, 
and are only separated from us by an im^' 
measurably soft ruling sea, a sea d sub^ 
dued colour, whose delicate green undulates 
as if mixed with milL To the ri^^ and 
left, if one turns one's head, are the woods 
of the island, great masses of Uack trees, 
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and abore our heads the tifinmef akyi of 
too warm an azure, which weighs heaTfly , 
and gathers around it the mist of a stomL 
Truly this is the moment to store iq^ before 
they fade away , the few pictures which hare 
graven themsdves on the mind since lear^' 
ing Pari& Once again may these noteSf 
which do not pretend to discover Rngland 
to otherSf be excused if they appear either 
too commonplace or too personal It is not 
easy to avoid one of these faults without 
into the other* 



No incident worthy oi note between 
Paris and Calais, unless it be the beauty 
of the setting sun# But how can that be 
desoribed in words? On the line of the 
horizon, Uack with forests, a faint fringe 
of deepest red melts into every shade of 
colour until it reaches the most delicate 
green, as may be seen in the backgrounds 
of the typical pictures oi L^onarda The 
first star shines with a golden brilliancy 
through this ezqtiisite green* Even my 
neighbours, two strong mitscular English/ 
men, alimost resembling old trees in their 
solidity of build, look for a long time at tfils 
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pde emerald hangSiig in heaven's dome* 
Then suddenly! as if some unseen hand had 
drawn a darii curtain orer this dome, the 
sky becomes orercast, as it were a cdd 
shiver runs throu^ naturCf and hdore 
another two hours will haye eb^sed, the 
train will be plunging into those stations 
of die night, so tragic loddng, and all so 
like factories with the blackness and whistf^ 
ling of the engines, die coming and going 
of die lanterns* The great difference be^ 
tween the man of the past and the man of 
to^y is brought out by these violent con/ 
trasts between landscapes badied in lig^t 
and those Uack industrial centres. In spite 
of mysdt before the expanse of heaven« 
called by the poet of oU 'the incorruptible', 
and sown with its dust of stars, I recall to 
mind the sinister fmtasy of the humorous 
writer of 'Contes cruds', who speaks of 
die time when projections of electric Ught 
will utilise even this useless space and from 
it will Uaze forth monstrous adver t i se r 
ments* 

Then came the arrival at Gdats, at one 
o'dock in the morning, on foot, ndiile a 
servant from die hotel pushes tl^ luggage 
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along on a trucb The banjcades iducfa 
haTe not yet been ibtown down form a 
thick dark Uock, in the midst of whkh the 
door and the open street beyond stand out 
like a passage of lig^t A £air which has 
been going on for almost a week has 
decked the puUic buildings with lanqps 
of every colour* The open/work belfry, 
decorated duss with red, blue, and yellow 
lanterns, seems like the tiara of some giant 
encrusted with carbuncles of fabulous siaoe^ 
The caf£s are open and their tidbles are 
dotted oyer the sqjM^tfe as in Italy, for the 
night is warm and tempting for drinking 
in the open air* By the light of all these 
lanterns I read a few of the advertisements* 
English words appear together with Frenchi 
showing the near neighbourhood of another 
country* 'My native land goodMbye', said 
Byron i it is the time to repeat, only more 
joyously, the words of the poet 

Another very striking sight is the ap^ 
proach to the English coast with the tower 
of Dover castle full in view* This indented 
shore presents to the sea a mass of white 
stone covered with wheat fields and green 
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meadowiy at widi a tliin Ught crust On 
all tides tiny boats are flying before die 
wind which gently fills thdr sails, and in^ 
deed they make a vivid picture, all these 
structures of sail, large or small, mixed as 
diey are with the changing Ufe of the atmos^ 
pbm, whereas the steamboats remain 
outside this influence, or rather bring to 
bear against it the mrchanjcaf power of 
tibeir propelling feroe# Those especially 
which are of enormous size present this 
brutal character of sheer {oroe# Oursisthe 
largest of those eng^iged in the Channel 
service* It is cooq^osed of two boats joined 
In die centre, and propelled byfour engines 
which blacken the air widi their volumes 
of smoke* Whirling behind it an eddy 
which lashes the green expanse into a 
terrific foam of white waves it moves on/ 
ward like a house, I might say like a part 
of a city, beneath which the eardi barely 
qpsivers i and by leaning over one of the 
openings around the deck, one may see the 
great steel lungs panting within the mon/ 
sterns bosonb The crank, as larg^ as the 
bodies of two men, springs with a fearful 
leap^but is immediately brought bade agtiiL 
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The stoker black with coal is working near 
in an atmos^iere of soot, smoke and noissr 
and in front of the boat between the two 
prows which deare the wayes, a current 
has been formed which dashes the water 
about with the fury of a torrent, whilst 
adbore all and quite indifferent to the wodc 
of the men and the things which guarantee 
their safety, fair '^ haired young ladies 
wrapped in dieir tight/fitting ulsters, lean on 
their umbrellas wrapped tightly as they are 
themsdy es in their silk cases > and showing 
their white teeth they smile at the first sight 
of the firtherland Sir BulwerLytton,inh2s 
novel 'Ernest Maltravers', wrote the con/ 
fessbn of all his fellow-countrymen by 
bq^inning the chapter where his hero re/ 
turns from the continent with this sentence 
or one yery similari 'I should pity and 
hare little respect for the English citizen 
who could return to our island without 
feeling a transport of pride at finding it so 
great by the moral strength of its people/ 
Houses upon houses, and although the sky 
is such a beautiful blue— during the last hour 
it has been that of a lovely summer day — an 
almost terrible imoression is croduced bv 
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lliis crewdifig togetfaer f 'the tame is ooij 
heSfl^tcmed by tbe gph of die pat8ert«4b7f 
die voioes of die roTtiniffn> the gig^uitk 
bddgeSf die obstrucdon of die rhrer, •oiiie<' 
diing si^erhumanly solid hdd togedier 
by die grindifig out of tuperhuman totti 
such was my imp r cssb ft of LofkdoOf as It 
Is diat of all who cross it When two are 
togedier and they talk of France die sig^t 
Is but a curious one« Alone and on a foggy 
day it must be crushing* An ereningstroU 
with my friend Louis G # # « who has 
accompanied me so bur, along Piccadilly 
and Regent street, a three hours' raihray 
journey and hal&an/hour on the steamer, 
and here I am, baring left Paris diree days 
ago, finishing these pages on the e^lanade 
of Ryde pier, to the sound of military music 
coming from die gardens, and within si^ 
of die red uniforms of the soldiers, who 
after playing a waltz of Waldteuffel striket^ 
as is proper, ' God save the Queen I ' 

Ryde, 11 Augu§t 1880 
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||HE Uttle TlUage of Shank- 
I liii« which k unknown to 
I n^attfitaat out of a diou' 
I sandI^ririaiM,isbitbecoai<' 
I ins the DeauTille cf the bk 
I of ^^g^t, but a Deauville 
only in the pietureaquencss of its TiUaa, 
widiout die uaA and maritime atmosphcn 
of the actual Deauville. Here the sea breaks 
into tsam at die foot of the clifb and the 
country is deliciously greens In 1646 tlie 
geog ra phers described ShaoHin h jiut i 
poor scattered hamlet. To^y it has a 
population of 4000 souls. The smootlmest 
of its pdbblelcss beach, and the beauty of 
its dtuation ex^ain the popularity^ this 
pretty place, which is only hali'au.'hour's 
railway jouniey from Ryde, and four hours 
from London. In fact ShanklJn is the 
flamti r al Tillage of Bngljuti romance with 
its dainty cottages dotted amongst the trees, 



and covered wiA cHmMtig rose Tinct^ The 
cloedy mown grass pbts, soft as felt, green 
and pleasant, separate the road from the 
smiling cottages^ Through the bars of the 
gates or over the hedges auTe with creepers, 
you may see the young athletes in their 
white suits, the small cap fixed on the bade 
of a bit head, shod in shoes with india^ 
rubber soles, playing tennis widi young 
giris armed with their rackets^ Behind die 
small panes of the windows decorated widi 
flowers one may picture bright comfortable 
rooms as bright as the inside of a travelling 
case, where respectable people are drinking 
an incalculable number of cups of tea, and 
down there through the trees is the line of 
the sea whose deep blue or sombre grey 
show up, according to the brightness or 
dulness oS the day, against the paler blue or 
less tender grey oi the sky^ 



a seaside town is on die beacL 
Let us go there then, although we have 
been here only two hours, and the evening 
isCsllingf If there should be a casino we 
will enter it Our expectations as idling 
badly tnfemied Parisians are i«iftilfillfd» 
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There is no casiiia The esplanade, as 
they call it here, properly speaking die 
beach, is paced in a melancholy fashion 
by shadows who pronounce an occasional 
phrase between hali'dosed teetfi, and the 
only meeting/place is a kind of grassy 
terrace, about one hundred yards from thk 
beach on the side of the dii^ where a local 
band is playing popular dance^music with 
a goodly blowing of brass instruments* 
Beneath the soft light of the summer moon 
which counteracts the more glaring lights 
of many gas jets, a crowd of mothers and 
young people wander solemnly about, 
whilst the notes of the music float on the 
light breeze blowing from the sea« The 
musicians carry on their shoulders, either 
the right or left according to the instru^ 
ment they play, a kind of metal epaulette 
at the extremity of which is hung a small 
lantern, which lights indifferently the score 
before thenb With faces as serious as 
those of ofBdatiiig priests, they execute 
pieces of Ught opera in yogue with us two 
years aga One after another and in a 
strange medley the themes of the 'Qoches 
de Comcville' file noisily past At one 
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tiine it IS the air dear to all milliiierSf 
' I hare been tfiree timet round the world ' I 
at another, 'Go, little cabin boy', which 
die bargemen of Bougiral are so food 6L 
The remembrance of easy-going Paris 
which these strains call i^ contrast 
strangely with the homely appearance of 
diose now listening to them« Even the 
breaks and inaccuracies of time in the 
music take from these fdirases their perfect 
adiqptability to die temperament of the little 
ladies who g^in their liydUhood in the 
yidnity of the FoUes^dSei^^b'e. It is still 
Paris, but Paris translated, Paris with an 
Rnglish accent, and the sudden booming 
forth of the inevitidble ' God save the Queen ' 
obliges us to remember that we are, dioug^ 
Yery near, in quite another world 

Sunday morning to church* There are 
already four churches in Shanldinu In two 
years there will be eight The one we 
attend is the largest, and belongs to the 
Established church# The service from 
eleven o'clock to half ''past twelve is a long 
one, but the impression is original enou^ 
to make this long service pass quickly# To 
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a giitttfral droning die entire oonsrcg^tion 
arrom|wintes the peahns. Not a whisperf 
not a afnilei t n^^^*^g of tliat imyn*fetn^ char^ 
actcTi haU'^decorous, half'^sctpdcal, to be 
found in a aimilar ceremony in a seaside 
towAinFranoe* If belief is not sincere in 
every heart (and how can that be known), 
it is at least sincere in outward appearance* 
My companion and I are without books, 
arms crossed I find my elbow gently 
touched I a young lady offers me her prayer 
book, pointing out witih the end of her scored 
finger the verse they are singing* My 
cooipanion's neighbour is even kinder, she 
shares her book with him, and diey fellow 
die senrice together* She is pretty and nicely 
dressed Her little boy fidgets and will not 
begood With one hand she signs to him to 
keep still, with the other she still continues 
to hold the book in front of her nei^^ibour, 
and sings die responses, all this without the 
least shade of coquetry # In the simplicity of 
her fauth it never for one moment occurs 
to her that her action may be wrongly 
understood The difference between our 
nation and this is here strikingly brought 
out In our country, with the ezoeplion 
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Ofily of the devoteef rdigion is often tomei' 
tiling apart from our actual life# One may 
have a religion or not according to ibe 
fMhion of tbe circle in which one moves* 
Here religion is a living thing to each 
individual member of the churck Irony, 
that blade without a handle, which wounds 
bodi him who wields it, and him whom it 
stabs, is unknown to these descendants of 
die Puritans* They do not scrutinise 
others, nor do they feel that they are 
observed Absorbed in their personal 
feelings, they seem to speak directly to 
their Gpd, and as if they were alone with 
HinL At the same time, since the sense 
of personal comfort, that dogma of English 
life, must daim its rights even in the Lord's 
house, kneelers, nicely upholstered, and of 
exactly die right slope, are found here, so 
that ibc act of kneeling may not become a 
painiul one* And untiring, monotonous, 
harsh the chanting continues, broken only 
by a written sermon delivered from the 
pulpit by die minister* He pronounces his 
vrords in a tone of uniform accentuation* 
He is immovable, and as if rooted to the 
pulpit* A marhinc could not be more 
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tfiere are nodiiiig but hright^olottred 
materials, green^ redf and lilac ribbons, 
strangely twisted shapes in hats* The sun/ 
light glkits through the colourless glass 
windows* It heightens still more the 
colours of these materials, the ribbons of 
these hats* But who pays heed to it all, if 
it be not my friend and I, and how we 
should astonish these good Protestants, who 
haye given us the use of their books, did 
we lend them our tfioug^ts to read* 

Bathing is out of the question on Sunday* 
About nine o'clock in the morning all the 
badiing machines are drawn up under the 
clifL Eyen the sea, quite bare and despoiled 
of the pleasure boats which enliyen it on 
weekdays, seems to be obeying the com/ 
mon law of not working* With a grave 
air and in top hats the commoners pass 
along the streets where all the shops are 
closed* At a public/house we ask for some 
ale* After some hesitation the boy brings 
it to us* Then when he hands us the bill 
he points out to us that the ale has not been 
charged fori ' We are forbidden to sell it 
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on Sunday ', he adds without a smile. Thh 
txwetn hypocrisy aoiuses us for a momentf 
tfien we go do wn on to the ahnost deserted 
beach to the foot of that difE where on our 
first erening here we heard uie band strue 
up the 'Valse des roses', and keeping to 
die beach we reached the diine* 

The chine or rayine, from an old Saxon 
word 'dnan', to yawn, as the guides tell 
uSf is the glory of ShanlduL Longfellow 
wrote six lines which are graven on the 
rock itself in praise of the brook which 
runs through die deft at its entrance. 

O travellef stay thy wearied feet, 

Drink from this fountain pure and sweet. 

It flows for rich and poor the same* 

Then go thy way, remembering still. 

Along the road below the hill, 

The cup of water offered in His name* 

The chine is a gorge of about 500 feet in 
length, and 300 feet at its extreme end« 
The sea breaks bebw it, but here there is 
only a wonderful luxuriant vegetation pre/ 
served by the abundant moisture^ Enorx 
mous ferns dimb over die rocks dripping 
widiwater* Clusters of trees abound on aU 
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ddes* Seen from above it is like a greea 
dbasoL A pathway as carefully kept as 
that of a garden leads the traveller to die 
foot of the ravine, then ascends the dil^ 
whence one may see in the distance the 
bay of Sandown, and all around is the rest^^ 
less heaving sea« Seats have been placed 
all along the path, so that one may sit and 
read or talk in this delightful solitude of 
freshness and verdure* Outside the blinds 
ing sun beats down upon the sand Here 
its rays tremble along the leaves, and in the 
thread of water which falls in a cascade at 
the mouth of the chine* This sun is so 
bright, so delightful, and so English, so 
gratifying and just in the right position to 
dry the grassy seats* Here is the place in 
which to read some poet as fascinating as is 
this ravine, beautiful and wild* The neigh/ 
bourhood of Tennyson, whose country 
house is in the island, tempts us to choose 
his works, and amongst them that story of 
' The Princess', where may be found those 
touching lines on a young girl who is loek^ 
ing at a beautiful landscape, shedding tears 
without cause, idle tears as the poet saysi 
'Tears, idle tears — dear as remembered 
B 17 
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I POSTER printed in UmIe 
I letter* on a pink ground ati' 
I tract! our attention in the 
g room where we arc 
J finltl^ a bottle of dareb 
I Toi'day there is to be a 
bazaar, that !s a charity sale, at Ryde. We 
S^anoe at the tIme/taUe. The tnin starts 
^ ten minutes, and we are soon on our waf 
to the great town. The same time-'tdde io' 
forms us that the }oumer will t^ tweoty" 
five minutes. But in this pleasure island 
English pun c tuality consents to be, or at 
least to seem, at fmilt. At every station, die 
train like an indulgent friend kindly waits 
for Bome tardy pssaengcr. A basket cr a 
pared must be aasjgn ed a better place, dw 
en^loyees want to chat for a moment or 
two, &ere is a certain amount of country 
coach familiarity ilwut it all, a funiliarity 
however hidden beneath an automatic gai^ 



die sharp cry of the name of a station, in 
fact all the paraphernalia necessary to a 
truly English journey, rapid, practiod and 
mechanical* However long this journey of 
twenty#£ye minutes may be, it takes more 
often than not three-quarters of an hour or 
even an hour* But who complains of it 7 
The carriages only half filled look like roll/ 
ing saloons, with the seats placed back to 
back in the centre of the compartment 
The road seems like a garden^th, shut in 
as it is between parks enclosed only by 
quickset hedges, and here and there in the 
distance through some break in the ground 
one may see the heaving expanse of sea 
bathed in sunlight 

I called Ryde the great town in comparing 
it with tiny Shanklin* In reality Ryde, with 
its houses scattered oyer the gentle slope of 
a hill abounding in beautiful trees, is not 
larger than Dieppe, but it is a Dieppe with/ 
out its port The artificial creek cut out by 
tfie jetty from the wide sweep of the bay 
only shelters pleasure boats f slender yawb 
with lateen sails, long rowing boats, frail 
ddffi for paddling. The train runs to the 
end of this jetty« There e^ery hali'hour a 
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steamer lands and takes up passengers^ It 
performs the boat service from Portsmoutlii 
whose houses stand out on the opposite 
shore in pale transparent watercoburs* 
Along this same pier and parallel with dbc 
railway* as I have already said* run dbc 
trams* A third and wide road is r eserved 
for foot-passengers^ The engine whistle 
blows, the tram horses gallop* the stream 
of strollers continues to move towards dbc 
esplanade which serves at one and the same 
time as a landing-stage* a station, a concerts 
hall and a refreshment room* All this 
creates a maddening movement of life along 
the triple road, and a motion brightened 
by the brilliant costumes of the women 
which harmonise with the dashing of 
brass instruments, thanks to a band playing 
on the terrace, which is encircled by dbc 
changing ripples of the waves I and only the 
mind of a writer at war with literature 
would hesitate to give itself up for a whole 
afternoon beneath the awning of the land^ 
ing^stageto enjoying this delightful pleasure 
amongst pleasuresi to live in watching 
others live« 
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The place where dbc bazaar b to be heU 
Is about ten minutes' walk from Ryde» Here 
and there are strips of paper, on which is 
printed an open hand pointing the way# 
The Tegetation of that island is truly that 
of a tropical country* Tall notched hot^ 
house plants grow in the open air« The 
trees from the gardens stretch their 
branches across the road, forming here and 
there, as it were, cool shady tunnels where 
the flowering ftschsias, as high as men, 
break out now and then into fiery red 
Lawns, strips of water scaley with green 
moss, pretty houses, many/coloured flower^' 
beds peep through the openings in these 
trees^ The aristocratic appea r anc e of die 
place is oonq^^ed by the refined bearing 
of the people^ For eight days we hare 
wandered about the island, and yet we hare 
not met one man in workman's clothes nor 
a barefoot child begghig alms* It would 
seem that the English, these unsurpassable 
artists in comfort, hare carefully weeded 
out from their fresh summer garden evcry> 
diing that mifi^t bring to n^od a sad re^ 
membra n ce of the tragic background of the 
social piclure# How could die young women 
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who fareadbc dbc perfum e d air of these 
gardentf as tmdisttirbedf as twUota^ as 
fresh as their own fedings, erer dream 
of disofdeted oasnonSi rdbellioiis amiiist 
faite, trainpling in the miref wild and guilty 
disturbances of the lawi^fareaker of erery 
order? Hence that literature of which we 
know nothing in our rerohitionary Francef 
a literature which so often forgets in its 
one'ttdedness die d^loraUe under««urrent 
of life, absorbed as it is in depicting rare 
and delicate souls* a refinement of feeling 
carried to a bewildering height It is in 
the midst of such places as these, and 
beneath such a sky that the noble and 
tender poet Tennyson was able to write 
'The Uylls of the king', heroic legends 
whose purified beauty harmonises so weU 
with die dreams of this English world, 
which I might compare to a flower anxious 
to Ignore its stem^ 

But then why this charity bazaar, since 
the tiniest blades of this grass and dbc 
smallest leaves of these trees seem oblhrious 
to all misery 7 . For the sole end of keq^ing 
in repair the numerous churches which 
rear their crosses here and there, and tfaem^ 
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•ehrcs seem to give a look of happy hoUdayi' 
«^il"«^g to deyotion as well as to deatb# A 
mantle of iyy clothes them with its learesv 
which shimmer in the sunlight, and dis^ 
guises all that might pain the eye to see on 
its bare grey walls* Between the tombstones 
of this resting'^lacCf spread out at the feot 
of the bright little chapeL the grass is 
growing thick and silky* Nothing could 
be more gentleman'^like or more comforts 
ablel So too nothing could be more fdeasing 
to the eye than the installation of the sale* 
designed to keep in repair these halls of 
final repose and prayer* 

On a lull oyerlooking the wide foamy 
sea tents are pitched between the trees* 
A military band has been lent for the 
occasion* In the intenrals between dbc 
pieces the men take a rest on the green 
grass, which serves to bring out still more 
the brilliant colour of the red uniforms* In 
dbc house whose owners have kindly lent 
their ground for the bazaar, a young lady is 
dngtng at the piano, whilst in the tents 
others take charge of the stalls and with 
dicir watchful eyes solicit the attentioo of 
dbc passers'^* For instance, one after 
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anotfacfv irreskdUe hands offer us lottery 
ticketSf bouqtietSf tea^'dothSf gaiiger«4bcer« 
The bouquets are made up of roseSf honeys' 
sudde, and pink of every shade of colour* 
The tea^oths are eoiJbroidered in one 
comer with a kind of crayon drawingi 
designs representing the Tignettes of the 
famous picture-book, 'Under the window', 
by Miss Kate Greenaway^ It is a series 
of pictures of English babies taken from 
familiar chapters in their baby life, with an 
amusing awkwardness of gesture and atti/ 
tude^ Fiye or six little girls are holding 
hands and staring straight in front of them, 
their big bonny faces encircled by an enor«^ 
mous hat with a frilled border* A boy has 
climbed a wall too his^ for him, and is 
sucking his thufnb# Another, standing on 
the doorstep of a cottage, is g^oing at a 
garden laid out by rule, with a face which 
bears witness to five generations of solemn 
personages behind this grave little man* 
lie is on the point of saying 'Oh'l with 
^that accent we know so wdl, which belongp 
to the fair young maidens uncorking the 
bottles of ginger-beer, this additional ptti^ 
text to drink die p^per which dbc Bni^isb 
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h f tw cfs hare inTentodL The piano and 
the TOice in the pariiion hare ceased haw^ 
ever* The red soldiers are standing at their 
places* The brass instruments bhve fertfi 
once more* Si^pose we tdre die oppor^^ 
tunity, now that we are here* of walking 
as ftf as Ouare aUbey, whidh has been 
described to us as a ruined consent of the 
middle ages* 

The road continues to wind through 
quickset hedges* In this feature die Isle 
of Vight resembles the Island of Corfeu« 
Hardly ever in the country here is die eye 
rudely arrested by one of these heayy stone 
enclosures which« profitably perhaps, but 
most unpleasantly recall to die mind of the 
trareller lost in the beauty of the landscape 
and the dreams of idyllSf past disputes over 
die 'mine' and the 'thine'* Beyond these 
hedges there is ever the same wonderful 
growth of green* and widial the same 
a ppe aran ce of satisfied welUbeing, con/ 
tented affhimrr, and complete and weU/ 
organised establishment The ruins of the 
aUbey are situated in a hollow bounded by 
a dift Ruins? Hardly* The owner of 
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the p roper ty has deveriy managed to con/ 
▼ert them into a dwelling'4iouse by adding 
an entirely modem structure to what re/ 
mained of the old building. The pointed 
windows — ^behind which one might picture 
the youthful face of some monk bending 
wearily beneath the sickening weight of 
his sacrificed life — open into a room laid 
with a Wilton carpet and furnished in 
mahogany* The sculptures of the piUars, 
wiuch some saintiy artist proudly oma/ 
mented with mystic lilies, fit themselves 
to the slates of a roof dotted with chimney 
stacks* Just as a qiMtfing hand glues a paper 
band across a cracked pane to hide it, so die 
cunning architect has trained the ivy over 
the weldings of the old building and die 
new erection* How English is ilUm ia^ 
genuity, and do you not see in it an 
unconscious symbol of the genius of this 
peof^e, so versed in social transformations 7 
Who, may I ask, can better practise this 
difficult act of joining die present to die 
past without demoUtion, and making all diat 
was serve to the better advanti^ of that 
whkhisZ 

ShaokUii, 20 Augu§t ISSO 
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IV 

HE papen annoucce that 
some of die troops are to 
ecobark at Portsmoudi for 
A^^unictaiL Then is to 
a review before the 
Queen. Ve set out far die 
BngUah Toulon, aecon^anied by one of our 
frioids, who is a Cambridge student From 
Sbaoklin to Ryde, dien from Fyde to Portal 
moudi ia a two houn^ foumey, half by rail, 
half by boat Few plaoei in the world are 
better adapted to lively conversation than 
the deck of a ateamer when the sky is 
blue, the wind soft, and the sea hardly 
rufOed by a ware. Our companion U 
muck amused when we tell him of our 
conversation of the morning widi an MA^ 
taut. Clad in a red coat, which daahed 
dreadfully with the rest of bis coatumc, and 
gave him the appearance of some negro 
Ung in full dress, thia Irishman accoats u* 
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on the beadb He offers us programs for 
the regatta which we refuse to accept The 
man is in no wise disconcerted, and with a 
smile he begs a trifle with which to drink 
our health, on the plea that Irishmen are 
lovers of France* He audaciously pockets 
the money, and with the air of a king 
obliges us to accept one of his programs, 
'to enliven us'* 

Whilst this story leads us to discuss 
Ireland and her political difficulties, the 
Channel forts rise around us, disclosing 
the approach to the formidable harbour* 
Wt round the pier, and the peaceful 
stretch of the roadstead is outlined before us* 
Small boats are tacking about before a light 
wind which has risen* Transports and 
gun/boats come into iriew, whilst here and 
there huge men^£>^war, old pensioners, 
rear their three^toried decks, rising one 
above the other* The mouths of the 
cannon will never again roar through their 
port^holes, and windows resembling tho^ 
of houses have taken their fdace, showing 
that the heavy seas will never again break 
over them* Our steamer passes gaily in 
front of these invalids, much in the same 
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eardeas way as an independent littk 
9panow flies tbfough die cage of a chained 
eagle in the asodogical gaHens» Wt Sm^ 
eodbark on the qcMTf smd make our way to 
the entrance of die docks^ To fill up die 
time until die hour of die revjew, we 
intend visiting die shipbuilding yards, end 
die woriEshops where the instruments of 
war are made. But the administration is 
as difficult to overcome on this side the 
channel as on the other* The functionary 
stops us and asics our names and professions^ 
Ve are foreigners and cannot be admitted 
to the docks without an authorisation from 
die admiral in command of the port, end 
diis authorisation cannot be given without 
a request coming from the amb a s s a i Vi r * 
These formalities irritate the policeman 
idio takes us to the secretary's ofBce, and 
leads die w»y out again* He says that die 
Frendi are die friends of the Rnglish, and 
diat everything ought to be shown to thenL 
Usdess saying, wUcfa cons o les us for our 
usdess errand, and following the advice of 
diisgood man, we take our boat and hurry 
over to the men^^oi^war, since no authorisa^ 
lion is required to inq^ect thenL 
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As we row akog, our boat dctms over 
the rippling water, that Uacky green water 
of the harbour# We pass under the aides of 
the transport on which are embarked the 
soldiers leaving for A^hanistani eight 
hundred rifles* The name of the boat is 
the Jtsttuia, so called from a river in India* 
It is about the length of a fine transatlantic 
steamer^ From bebw we can catch a 
gUmjpBc of die heads and s houl d ers of dbc 
soldiers leaning over the deck^raiL They 
are dad in a blue tunic, a green caip forms 
their headgear# Vitfaout exception they 
all have the indifferent faoe$ of the lower 
classes who are by nature fatalistsf we saw 
many such in Paris at the beginning of the 
war in 1670. One of them is sitting all 
alone at the port/hole of one of the between 
decks* He is gazing up into the English 
sky with a look of infinite sadness* Just 
the time to catch this touching picture, to 
give it a moment's thought, perhi^ end 
our boat is already under the side of dbc 
steamer ScfMpht which carried die Prince 
of Vales on his voyage to India# Leaving 
thia we come to the Ghttooi a war vesael 
buih after a new modd, which is able, in 
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of dangeff to cUye beneath the sea, 
learing only one of its three decks above 
the waters the hurricane deck The 
very appearance of this murderous monster 
of war is sSnister# It resembles some 
hug^ instrument of i^ysScs^ Its three 
decks rise one above the other like terraces, 
and are supported by means of pillars^ In 
the stem rises the movable tower* Wt go 
aboard A lean muscular bare^'feoted sailor, 
who gives one the impression of an orang#^ 
outang in a pea^acket, points out to us 
every detail of the three terraces* Two 
cannons await our inspection in the tower, 
bedecked and shining like the garment of 
a beautiful woman, and capable of being 
turned with the tower in one minute and a 
hali Shells as large as a child's body are 
placed in a row along the between deck The 
sailor tells us that both cannon and shells 
are of light calibre when compared vrith 
those of the Derastation, another structure 
of the same kind The latter is indeed die 
s cientific man^si^war, neither picturesque 
sou^tures nor ornamentations f {ust the bare 
necessaries in men, wood, and iron required 
for die equipment of a floating gunboat I 
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How different from ditt dettroykig 
machine is the V&foiy, die ship which 
had the honour of carrying Nelsm at die 
batde of Trafalgar, and which we viatted 
after leaving the Glattons Here the coloaaal 
figure-head, the gigantic build, the three 
masts with their yards and ropes, the 
number of cannons, everything ^eaks of 
a time of more human warfare, when 
individual courage was worth something 
amongst the trun^ cards of the murderous 
game, the far^ time of heroic cruises, 
boardings, hand-to-hand fights* The 
Victory is now kept as a museum conse- 
crated to the glory of Nelson* A brass 
plate on deck marks the spot where die 
admiral fell, struck down by a bullet fired 
by a soldier fifom the top of one of die 
yards of the enemy's ship« On the helm 
are inscribed the words which he pro- 
nounced before the battle, and which are 
of truly Rngltsh eloquencef 'England 
expects every man to do his duty'# A por- 
trait of that period shows the cruel opponent 
of Napoleon^ fortune* The face is thin, 
refined, haughty, and full of unc on qtuc r Alc 

stubbornness* A long boat, prettily ptinledf 
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and which bebnged to him, hangs in one 
of the between dedcSf the same, no dotsH 
which balanced on the sapphire sea of the 

coast of Italy that Lady H 1 witfi 

whom he was madly in love — strange 
woman, whose dangerous profile Latoudbe 
has outlined in his novel, 'Fragoletta% A 
painting, in which every face is a portraitf 
brings before our eyes the scene of this 
death in victory, not far from the actual 
place where the admiral died* The cannons 
which were used during the batde are still 
there, with the piles of cannon balls pre^ 
pared for them* After a few minutes' walk 
of this kind, and bringing to it some 
imagination, the thought that these things 
in wood and iron are not mere scenery, 
but that they have been the actual tools of 
an actual drama, makes the heart beat I 
remember a passage in which the historian 
Carlyle, speaking of an account of King 
John's, found by chance, vividly defines 
this feeling! 

' I think ', he says, in some such words as 
diese, 'that these men have lived, that time 
was for them, that they breathed the air, 
that the grass grew, and you will fed the 
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extent of the supernatural enfolded in the 



natural! ' 







The royal yacht Alberta is signalled^ 
We re/enter our boat, to obtain a good view 
of her as she passes* The outlook of the 
roadstead has but little changed* Ten boats 
filled with curious spectators like ourselves 
sparkle along the sides of the/uxniia# The 
yards of all the ships* whether old or new, 
whether men'Ot'war or transports, must be 
manned by the crew# The sailors make 
use of their hands and feet, climb the rope 
ladders in close file, and in their dark 
coloured suits look like great rats invading 
the vessels* Then having gained the top 
they man the entire length of the yards, 
erect and holding hands* Not the firing of 
a single cannoni not a shout Nothing re*" 
sembling an official reception* This char^^ 
acter of perfect simplicity is striking, when 
one knowswith what feelings of veneration 
the English look i^on the Queen* This 
veneration has nothing in it of that personal 
adoration, which in France we are in the 
habit of looking i^on as the natural outcome 
of monarchical feeling* ' Is diat die Queen's 
private yacht 7 ' I asked the boatman who 
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was rowing ut» 'No', the mail teptted, 
'it bdoogs to the Goreromeat', thow^ 
ing us that, in his ignoranoei he made a 
dittinction between the country and its 
r^resentatiref The Alberta is in no way 
distinguished from ordinary yachts owned 
by fashionable amateurs^ The only point 
of difierence is that the royal standard, red 
blue and yellow, is floating above it It 
comes alongside. With the help of our 
glasses from where we are, we might be 
on the tq^per deck amongst the officers in 
uniform and the sailors in their white {erx 
•eySf The dresses of the four maids of 
hcHQour are exactly alike* The Queen ap^ 
pears dressed in Uack, she crosses the litde 
bridge thrown between ibit Jumna and the 
yacht I can distinguish her well/known 
profile, both severe and tender, heavy and 
refined, almost bourgeois and yet royal, 
then her dress d isapp e ars behind the rail 
She is speaking no dcxsbt, and I can imagine 
using much the same words as did Nelson 
before the battki 'England expects . ! 
and to judge from the respectful reserve as 
well as from the affecting silence main/ 
tained by the ^edators, whose fMCS comet 
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one after anotfaer , within range of the 
glaasea, one realises that the deep cahn aoid 
of Rftgl^fw^ is hovering above this scene* 
How far we are from the life of the Latin 
country, so superficial^ so futile in disturbi^ 
ances which still further ezdte the passions 
which they manifest! 

We were to be rewarded for our sym- 
pathy for this truly English sight, by an 
expression of sympathy for France, which 
proves how much the two countries are 
to^y neighbours in heart In the evening 

on the beach we again meet Admiral D , 

who talks to us of the war, and of the tears 
he shed like a child on hearing of the fall of 
Metz# 'Ah I those Frenchmen ', he added, 
'how quick and alert they are! In the 
Crimea, two hours after landing, I can still 
see them, settled down as if at hmne, smok^ 
ing their small pipes before their tents,and 
looking at us, we « # / And the remem/ 
brance of the common danger, the blood 
shed side by side on the battle fields in the 
east, overcomes the hard old sailor who 
shakes hands with us with much feeling* 
At the risk of being treated as a ' 
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by the cool patriotSf I must own that that 
handshake and the feeling which provoked 
it gave me infinite pleasure* All those who 
hare lived abroad since the war, if only for 
a week, will understand me> 

Porttmouth, 25 Augu$t ISSO 
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pjlOSTBRS which mfpeat on 

I all the walls annrttru* a 

I puUichoUdar.br the bene' 
It of the town cricket chibi 
I During the afternoon • 
I public match between the 
dianuiions of die Shanldin club ^^^'^ of t 
London team which has come down k» 
pressly. In the evening at the institute, a 
kind of building serving all purposes, being 
partly theatre, partly chapel, a represent*'' 
tion by a company of amateurs, oS the 
famous comedy by Tom Taylor ■ 'StUl 
waters run deep'. Our corrc^xmding 
French proverb isi 'No water is worse 
dian that which is motionless'. As we 
walk along a path bordered by flowering 
hedges, our friends tell us that the smallest 
provincial town has thus its cricket club, of 
whidijadia even are members in their 
rok ^ towis players. During dw season 
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there is a social gathering of the chib every 
week* They pky, they talkf and one of the 
ladies provides tea for both actors and speo* 
tators of the tournament The grounds 
belMiging to the club are carefully kept* 
At Shanklin it is a lawn on the hilL The 
surroundings are made up of cool meadows 
and wooded hills* A ropeendosesasquare 
space in which are the players* They are 
in white suits, cricketing shoes and the 
usual capi a few of them are wearing on 
the fere^leg a kind of leg^guard made of 
^)lints of wood by way of protection against 
the ball They come, they go, fling this 
ball, and throw it again with a phlegm 
which apparently denies the passionate in/ 
terest wbJch the result of the game emtes* 
It seems to those who are uninitiated into 
the mysteries of cricket that these must be 
the preparations for the game, and not the 
game itseli Now and again some particuo* 
larly clever hit calls forth the api^ause of 
the onlodcers* These latter are seated in a 
land of pavilion erected outside the rope^ 
and whidh serves the purpose of an open/ 
air drawing«droonL The ladies take the 
folding chairs and the gentlemen seat them/ 
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selves on tfac bcncncs* Tiic costtuDcs of 
the two sexes mue s pfetly contrast* Tlie 
ladies are attired as when out calling, in 
hatSf shoves and dressy gowns# Many of 
the men are in flannels, even those who are 
taking no part in the game* There is a 
striking originality about the jackets and 
eafB0 Ydlow and red, violet and green 
stripes mark the materials. Children wear^ 
ing black silk stockings edged with blue, and 
low shoes, bewitching in their swift grace 
of movement, and ruddy golden hair, run 
about from group to group. A band in 
village costume, now and again strikes up 
an air from some French operetta, and above 
this gathering sparkles the lovely afternoon 
sun, here lighting up some material of too 
warmacolour already, there again brighten*" 
ing tints almost too vivid, here and there 
shining on the thick verdure of the foliage 
and the grass, then far away in the distance 
steq^Sng the oudine of the darker hill in a 
cloud of mist 

Is it not a picture p rep ar ed for the farudi 
of a Nittis? A truly English picture in 
the very smallest of its detailsi for where 
dse oouU be found this proq^ of pleasant 
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gardens 7 where this aceoe of life in the open 
air? where these costumes of such singular 
taste? where these athletes? where in a 
fMhionable gathering at asea^^idetownsuch 

• strikinir abftenre of ' demi/fnondaines ^ 
desirous or weary of plying their trade ? 

In the evening at the institute the same 
strikingly English air about the hall, the 
play and the actors* The hall first of alL 
Absolutely bare, with a narrow platform 
on trestles at the extreme end, it can be 
used for a prayer meeting as for a ball, a 
lecture as well as a comedy* It is good for 
everything, like the maids we find through 
our newspapers and the general senrant 
dirough the Tjunes advertisements* For 
this particular evening it is filled with 
chairs I and unimpeachable young men, 
each with a button^hole, conduct the young 
ladies or their mothers to their reserved 
seats* This array of British ' coifttres ', as 
seen through the glasses of a French 
chronicler, accustomed to the best society 
of France, is a very amusing ^ectade* 
The heads are bare* The unsqpie long feir 
plait fadls over the shoulders, which are 
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always lost in a higb^eck dress» Eyes 
quite deroid of coqiietry look frankly into 
those of the qtfestioner« A laugh discloses 
teeth which are often too long* The poet 
Baudelaire would have liked the grace, often^ 
times somewhat ghostly, of this laugh« 
through which one catdies a glimpse of 
the deathVhead hidden behind the living 
face* At other times it is, on the contrary^ 
one of those rosy faces, full of healtfa« 
which Tennyson, in his poem 'Maud\ 
describes by the untranslatable epitheti 
baby^aced 

By the side of these young girls who are 
chattering together, and the older ladies 
who accompany them, the very ruddy 
complexions of the men are more than 
erer conspicuous, brought out as they are 
by the whiteness of their shirt fronts and 
the black cloth of thefr evening dress coat& 
The sanguine disposition of the Anglo*' 
Saxon face is here portrayed on every coun/ 
tenance, as is the Puritan morality in the 
wording of the comedy which is heralded 
by the striking of the clock The author is 
a critic of the Times^ He therefore knows 
better than anyone English taste* He has 
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a theoretical and practical knowledge of the 
tfieatre* He haa written aereral hSatorkal 
dramas, which had but little success i but 
his comedies are thought highly of, and 
amongst them 'Still waters' ruks first 
The pky is considered original, not haring 
been adapted from the Erenck It might 
be interesting to follow the plot of it, scene 
by scene* John Mildmay, who has been 
married a year, lives with his father^in/law, 
Mr Potter, a stupid old fellow, and with his 
wife's aunt, Mrs Stemhold, an authoritative 
fencihil kind of woman, accustomed to comi^ 
manding the whole household* Between 
this contemptuous aunt and this common/ 
fdace fetherxin/law John Mildmay cuts a 
pitiful enough figure, and Mrs Mildmay 
comes to look upon him much in the lig^ 
of a piece of ftimiture, not too much in the 
way, but useless, so busy is she in listening 
to the flatteries of an adventurer, who goes 
by the name of Capti&a Hawkdey* This 
traitor — for he is the traitor of this proverb^ 
melodrama— has afready been die aunt's 
lover* He has started an undertaking in 
electric boats, and has persuaded Mr Potter 
to invest his daughter's dowry in it In 
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SDOfif tnc Jifcicy opfaiii Dcoomes poswttM 
of tmrfibingf banknotes and hearts* But 
he has made his calculations widioift taking 
hatt'open doors into consideration. Hepro>^ 
f)oses a 'rendezToiss' to the young wife 
Tl» jealous aunti hidden behind the door, 
listens to the conversationf and keeps the 
i^pointment in her niece's stead While 
he is fifi^ting it out with this infuriated 
lover, John Mildmay, hidden behind a 
second door, listens and learns the laxity 
of Mrs Stemhdd and the imprudence of 
Mrs Mildmay^ They come in, they go 
out, the stage is deserted Would diese 
proceedings, of such child^'like contrive 
ance, be sufficiently shocking on one of 
our stages, even the least important? Here, 
tibe all/absorbing moral interest prevents 
any perception of the weakness of dramatic 
means* Will the honest John Mildmay 
triumph over the criminal Hawksley? 
Tbt important question is there, not 
elsewhere* 

And he does triumph* John has known 
Ha wksley earlier in life in a business house* 
In those days the nimUe captain called 
himself Burgess, and siq^erintended the 
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ho6kt'het!jping0 In iboet days too the 
honest captain committed a btgitty, and 
this yery evening John has received the 
proofs of his guilt Not having been able 
to procure them« he waited patiently for a 
year, in spite of his having recognised 
Hawksley from the first day* Then we 
find the good man knocking at the 
scoundrel's door, and in an act fairly well 
worked up at the bq;inningf he allows this 
latter to laugh at him, at his softness, his 
good nature, until the precise moment 
when, in this same soft good-natured way, 
he places before him the evidences of his 
crime# A struggle with fisticuffs then 
ensues* John is the stronger man, and 
the rascal is made to refund the money 
which the father-in/law intrusted to him, 
without counting thirteen letters which the 
coquettish aunt has written to him, letters 
which must be highly improper to judge 
from the good lady's terror at the mere 
mention of their existence* 

One may imagine the third act It is 
as in Bsop's fablesi This story shows that 
* * * First sermon from John Mildmay to 
Mistress StemhoU as he returns her letters 
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to her# Second teroion of the same order 
to Mistress MiUmay with his fergtyeness^ 
Third sermon still of the same kind to 
C2aptain Hawksleyi who has the audacity 
to reiq^pear* and publicly to insult his 
enemy to oblige him to fight John proi^ 
poses a duel at three paces* with one pistol 
only loaded Hawksley re6jse& A de/ 
tective invited by John and introduced as 
a friend handcu& the scoundrel This 
latter had no idea that John had handed 
orer to him all the proob of his forgery 
widi one exception* Justice gets the better 
of the rogue* The aunt and the wife proi^ 
claim John Mildmay master in his own 
home, whereupon the father^in/law, who 
has been through the whole intrigue with/ 
out understanding anything of it from 
beginning to end, rTclaims 'All is not 
gokl that glitters', begs his son/in/law's 
pardon without knowing why, and John 
modestly replies i 'Still waters run deep'* 
Were he to add 'amen', we should not 
be greatly surprised* 

I wrote the words moral interest The 
truth is that this play, written with 
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•odi tisapUdty of crwnporirion» pre0€fils 
to the English spectator the pkture In 
which he most delightSf that of the struggle 
for the home# The motives which actuate 
Jdin MiUmay are purely domestic, and 
that is sufficient to overcome any indiSer^ 
enoe on the part of those who are watching 
him fight for the maintenance of his family 
heartk Then, again, the actors play with 
^irit The comic parts e^edally are well 
taken* The fatheri^in/la w for instance was 
excellently drawn in his faicetiousness, 
idiotic recklessness, consequential blunders 
ing# He reminded me very much of the 
stupid feUowSfOf the buffooneries of Hanlon 
Lees, those inimitable clowns who met 
with such astonishing success on the 
boards of the Folies/Bergire. It seems to 
me the Rnglish comedy is especially 
brought out in an oyer^^amount of physical 
activity, whereas French comedy, even 
that of the Palais^Royal, finds its out* 
let principally in traits of character* The 
Englishman, serious, reserved^ but business^ 
like, and carried away by the excitement of 
motion, pays particular attention to any 
outvrard defermity consequent on this very 
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